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PARTIAL SHORTHAND. 








For writers who use memoranda and common- 
place books, some method of writing, shorter 
and quicker than complete longhand, and 
more legible than entire shorthand, has long 
been a desideratum. I have found useful a 
device which I have dubbed partial shorthand. 

It consists of a mixture of longhand, short- 
hand, abbreviations, and skeletons of words, 
in the same phrases and sentences. I had used 
this expedient long before seeing the little 
pamphlet, “Abbreviated Longhand,” by Wal- 
lace Ritchie. 

Any one of the various systems of stenogra- 
phy is available, and a person already familiar 
with one of them has but to select from its out- 
lines those most useful to himself, the personal 
equation being always an important factor in 
the use of such short cuts. Stenographers who 


read their notes with exceptional facility will 
use their shorthand outlines mainly, with but 
slight admixture of the other forms, and those 
mostly in the case of very unusual words; but 
the average shorthander, who finds the reading 
of his notes the most arduous part of his 
profession, will wisely intersperse his phono- 
graphic outlines with enough longhand and 
abbreviations to catch the eye readily, and 
make the matter easily legible. 

One wholly unacquainted with shorthand can 
yet adopt my device by copying into a tiny 
memorandum book such small part of a steno- 
graphic system as may be needed, taking the 
outlines from hand-book and dictionary of any 
of the current systems, which can be had in 
these days at most considerable libraries. Nor 
must these necessarily be committed to memory 
by main effort before their use is begun. On 
the contrary, mastery is gained almost insen- 
sibly by commencing with only an outline or 
two, and adding daily a few, till all are in use, 
with very little effort of memory. Only a few 
phrase forms are useful for our purpose, and 
those the simplest and most frequent two- 
word and three-word phrases. Those two-word 
phrases beginning with “and,” and those end- 
ing with “the,” are in constant use, also those 
beginning or ending in “you” and “we,” to- 
gether with “I have” and “I will” and those 
beginning or ending with “you” and with 
“we.” 

The words which I use oftenest in short- 
hand outline, and which the beginner will do 
well to adopt, are as follows : — 

A; about; according-ly; also; and; and I, and 
the, and is, and if, etc.; any; are; as; as has, as 
is, as the, as there is, etc. ; at. 

Be; because ; being; begin ; between ; book ; 
but; by; business. 
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Can; cannot; church; come; could; could 
you, could we. 

Did ; do; done. 

Either; England. 

Fact ; first ; for. 

Gave; general-ly ; gentlemen ; give-n; go. 

Had; has; have; hear; her; herself; here; 
his. 

I; if; if you; if we; is; is as, is his, is there; 
it; itself. 

Judge; just. 

Knowledge. 

Like; live; long. 

Make; man; many; money; much. 

Neat; not; number. 

On; Only; or; other; our; ourselves. 

People; possible; public. 

Question; quietly. 

Reason-able; really; 
ply; resolute-ly. 

Said; satisfactory; same; shall; she; 
sense; shallow; short; should, should you, 
should we; selfish; selves. 


receive; regard; re- 


Take-n; than; that; themselves; their; 
think; to; to do, to be. 

Understand; upon; until. 

Value; visit. 

Was: we; well; were; wish; work; with- 


in; without; would; would you, would have, 
would we. 

Yet; you; yourself; you will. 

When this list has been acquired, so as to 
come readily to the pen, the writer will note a 
perceptible gain, and be ready to add other 
useful outlines. Of course, the resources of 
stenography include all words. Our present 
purpose is merely to select, out of the whole 
vocabulary of the language, those the outlines of 
which are easily made and so distinct in form 
as to be easily read, and which occur with great 
frequency. 

It would be well to supplement the first list 
with the following words : — 


Able; absence; absolute-ly; advice; after; 
alive ; all; almost ; alone; although ; altogether; 
always; America-n; among-st; another; an- 
swer-ed; anything; attention. 


Ball; beautiful; been; began; beyond; 
both; built. 
Caused; character; classes; company; 


correct; country; county. 

Daily; deal; dear; death; delay; delight; 
dictionary; did; direct; do; does; done; 
doubtful; dunce; duty. 

Early; earth; education; enclose-d; Eng- 
lish; enough ; entertain ; entirely; ever; every; 
evil; evolution; exact-ly; expect-ed; expens- 
ive; falter; family; fellow; father; famous; 
follow-ed; fully; fugitive. 


Gather-ing; gone; going. 

He; him; himself; history; 
ever. 

Idea-l; idol; inspect; instance; institution ; 
intellectual; intention-al; interest; interrup- 
tion; interview-ing; item-ized; invalid. 

Judgment; justly; justice. 

Keep; kept. 

Late-ly; latent; later; latter-ly; language; 
less; letter; life; limit; lively; literary; 
literature; little; lost; lose; love; lurid. 

Made; malice; mast-er-ly; matter; method ; 
mention-ed; miles; model; modern; moment- 
ary; month; morals; move; movement; 
mountains. 

Name; nation-al-ity; natives; near-ly; neat- 
ly; necessarily; neither; nine; none; nor; 
now; number. 

Open; order-ly ; over. 

Part; pay; period; places; point: polite-ly ; 
possession; position; power; population; 
principal; probably; proposition; publicly; 
publish-er. 

Quaint; qualify; quality; queer-ly; quell; 
quiet-ly ; quit; quite. 

Rain-y; rather; read; readily; reality; re- 
ceipt; reduce-d; refuse-d; region; regret; re- 
pay; report; respect; resident-ence; return- 
ing; 1evenue; revoke; right; riot; ruins. 

Satisfied; satisfaction; save; say; see; 
sentence-s; shadow; shower; silent; since; 
science; small; society; something; state; 
statement; system. 

Talent; teach-er; then; these; thing; 
theory; this; till; tobacco; to-day; together; 
truth. 

Under ; understood; usual-ly. 

Vain; value; vanish; varnish; variety; 
various; vase; village; violet; violent-ly; 
violence; virtue. 

Weary; what-ever; which; white; when; 
where; who; why; widow; will; will you, will 
we; woman; women; world; word; write; 
written. 

Year; yellow; yodel; yokel; young; youth; 
youthful. 

All of these words may, conveniently, for our 
purpose, be written in shorthand, except when 
too many of them occur in sequence, in which 
case other forms must be interspersed, so that 
legibility will not be sacrificed. No invariable 
rule could be followed, and none is needed, but 
in general a longhand outline or modification, 
such as its abbreviation or skeleton, should 
occur as often as every third er fourth word in 
series. 

The abbreviations already in common use are 
a great help, as being so familiar, they are easily 


read, and yet save time. Many commercial 


how; how- 
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and scientific abbreviations and signs are also 
useful, such as ° for degree, and % for per cent., 
mtl. for material, ctg. for cartage, etc. When 
any word happens to come just under the same 
word on the line next above, I use the ditto mark 
unhesitatingly; for my aim is not beauty, but 
practical convenience, and my device exists 
for my aid, not I for its exemplification. 

Skeletons of words may belargely used where 
otherwise the entire longhand form would have 
to be written out. Usually the skeleton is 
formed by omitting all the vowels and writing 
most or all of the consonants, though cases 
sometimes occur to modify this rule. Skltn is 
easily recognizable for skeleton, smtms for 
sometimes, cmpltly for completely, frqntly for 
frequently, and so on ad infinitum. This method 
of shortening is especially important in many 
of our words which are illogically spelled. 

I have no quarrel with the spelling reformers ; 
on the contrary, I think with them; and what 
ought to be is a letter for each sound of our 
language; but our present business is with 
what zs; and as a matter of fact our eyes and 
brain have formed habits, and words which are 
illogically and unphonetically spelled are the 
ones least easily recognized when reduced to 
phonetic law. 

Hence, these illogically spelled words are 
the very ones we must reproduce most fully. 
Thus “tho” spells “though” to the ear, but 
not to the eye, and we must add the superflu- 
ous “ugh,” unless we adopt the phonographic 
outline. 

Those curious in this matter may profitably 
consult the various magazine articles by Pro- 
fessors Lounsbury, Brander Matthews, and 
other authorities. I will give only a few dozen 
words typical of the point in hand : — 


Aid; almond; apron. 

Basque; bruise; bruit; buoy. 

Canon; choir; colonel; corps. 

Deign; demesne; dudgeon; drachm. 

Edge; English. 

Fruit. 

Gherkin; ghost; grille; giaour; guilt. 

Height; herbage; hoarse; honest; hymn. 

Ichor; imbroglio; iron; island; isthmus. 

Jamb; jeopard; juice. 

Knell; knight; knot. ; 

Lamb; laugh; lea; league; ledge; leigh; 
liege, limn. 


Machination ; malign ; meadow; minute ; mne- 
monic; muscle. 

Nausea; neigh; neophyte; neuter; nigh; 
numb. 

Oak; oar; oath; obey; oblique; 
ochre ; often; orchid; ought. 

People; phthisic; phthisis; pique; plague ; 
plumb; pneumatic; poignant; posthumous; 
pretty; psalm; pseudo; psychic; pumpkin. 

Qualm ; quay; queue; quoits. 


ocean ; 


Receipt; rheum; rhyme; rogue; rough; 
rue. 
Sea; scent; scythe; silhouette; solder; 


solemn ; sough; subtle. 
Talk; tight; tongue. 
Vein; victuals; volume. 


Weigh; weir; whole; worsted; wriggle; 
wreak. 

Yacht; yolk. 

Zither. 


Scores of others will impress themselves upom 
the attention in actual practice. 

In short, in those many cases where the eye 
contradicts the ear, the eye must be catered to, 
and these words that are to be written in Eng- 
lish need to be written out fully, or, if abbrevi- 
ated, the unphonetic parts are to be retained. 
To abbreviate, and to shorten according to 
sound and not to sight, would be to destroy 
visible identity; but if a phonetic spelling of 
such words be admissible, then use the phono- 
graphic (shorthand ) outline, which is just what 
its name indicates, — graphic phonetics, or writ- 
ten phonics. 

The more nearly a word is spelled as it 
sounds, the more confidently may we abbreviate 
it. Such forms, written as a list, may not ap- 
pear free from ambiguity, but in sentences the 
context always helps out. 

Instead of Ritchie’s arbitrary signs for “ of ”” 
and “the,” it is better to use the regular out- 
line from the chosen system of shorthand. 

As to punctuation marks, I have found it 
best to conform to the regular usage, whether 
writing shorthand or longhand, abbreviations or 
amixture. The usual form of punctuation marks 
I have not found to conflict with Munson’'s 
phonography, except sometimes the hyphen, 
dash, and parenthesis; and a simple expedient 
is to wave these signs. 

It is by no means necessary to write each 
word in one invariable way. On the contrary, 
it will often be convenient to write the same 
word upon the same page in each of the sev- 
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eral forms; sometimes even in one sentence 
the form of certain words will vary. The con- 
trolling motive always is to be legibility. 
Words expressing number, either numerals or 


ordinals, will generally be best expressed by 
using figures. 


H. B. Lancaster. 


A.tTon, Ill, 





° 


HOW TO WRITE STORIES FOR BOYS, — Il!.* 


The more I think upon the subject you have 
given me to write about, the more | think I do 
not know anything about it. After engaging in 
the business for thirty-three years, I feel that | 
cannot give any advice save that which I have 
given a hundred times before —and it does 
not seem to do any good. 

Writing comes as easy to me as falling off a 
log. “How did I ever come to write juvenile 
books ?” is a question I have answered scores 
of times, and I will now answer it again. 

When I was sixteen years old I belonged to 
a composition class. It was our custom to go 
on the recitation seat every day with clean 
slates, and we were allowed ten minutes to 
write seventy words on any subject the teacher 
thought suited to our capacity. One day he 
gave out “ What a Man Would See If He Went 
to Greenland.” My heart was in the matter, 
and before the ten minutes were up I had one 
side of my slate filled. The teacher listened 
to the reading of our compositions, and when 
they were all over he simply said: “Some of 
you will make your living by writing one of 
these days.” That gave me something to pon- 
der upon. I did not say so out loud, but I 
knew that my composition was as good as the 
best of them. By the way, there was another 
thing that came in my way just then. I was 
reading at that time one of Mayne Reid’s works 
which I had drawn from the library, and I pon- 
dered upon it as much as I did upon what the 
teacher said tome. In introducing Swartboy 
to his readers he made use of this expression: 





*The first article in this series, by William O. Stoddard, 
appeared in Tue Writer for September, 1895; the second 
article, by James Otis, in Toe Writer for October, 1895. 


“No visible change was observable in Swart- 
boy’s countenance.” Now, it occurred to me 
that if a man of his education could make such 
a blunder as that and still write a book, I ought 
to be able to do it, too. I went home that very 
day and began a story, “ The Old Guide’s Nar- 
rative,” which was sent to the Mew York 
Weekly, and came back, respectfully declined. 
It was written on both sides of the sheet, but I 
didn’t know that that was against the rules. 
Nothing abashed, I began another, and receiv- 
ing some instructions from a friend of mine 
who was a clerk in a book-store,I wrote it on 
only one side of the paper. But mind you, he 
didn’t know what I was doing. Nobody knew 
it; but one day, after a hard Saturday’s work, 
— the other boys had been out skating on the 
brick-pond,—I shyly broached the subject to 
my mother. I felt the need of some sympathy. 
She listened in amazement, and then said: 
“Why, do you think you could write a book 
like that?” That settled the matter, and from 
that day no one knew what I was up to until I 
sent the first four volumes of the Gunboat 
Series to my father. Was it work? Well, yes; 
it was hard work, but each week I had the satis- 
faction of seeing the manuscript grow, until the 
Young Naturalist was all complete. 

About this time the war broke out, and after 
that I didn’t do much work. I was ina fever 
of suspense, and I wanted to take a hand with 
the defenders of my country; so at last I en- 
listed in the navy. But there were some things 
in that trunk besides my manuscript that I 
didn’t want anybody to see, so I locked it and 
put the key into my pocket. 

Well, I went down to Cairo as landsman, 
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served on several boats, getting my promotion 
as fast as I learned my duties, and was finally 
ordered to the navy yard as assistant to Fleet 


Paymaster Dunn. Learning from some of the 
other clerks that my appointment was likely to 
be permanent, I sent home for my trunk ; for I 
could not forget the manuscript I had left be- 
hind. I carried the trunk from the express 
office to the wharf boat myself, took out that 
manuscript, and never stopped until I had read 
it allover. It didn’t need any correcting — I 
had written some portions of it over five times 
—and the next thing was to find a puolisher. 
Finally my choice fell upon Rickey & Carroll, 
of Cincinnati. I got a letter from Mr. Carroll,— 
how well I remember it, for I have quoted it to 
amateurs more times than I know of, — who 
thus told me the truth in plain language: “ You 
are very young. Nobody knows you; but if 
you choose to send us what you have written, 
we will give you our opinion of it.” I copied 
it and sent it off, and that’s the way I founda 
publisher. After four years of steady writing, 
I had four volumes in his hands. All that I 
received for the books was six hundred dollars. 
But then the copyrights have come back to me. 
I have received a good deal more since. 

Now I don’t know whether any one else can 
make anything out of my experience or not, but 
there is one thing about it: If you are going to 
make a success out of this business, you must 
work and work hard for it. Don’t write until 
you have something to say, and then write just 
as you would talk. Whatever your own opin- 
ions may be, keep them to yourself. Boys 





don’t like fine writing. What they want is ad- 
venture, and the more of it you can get into 250 
pages of manuscript, the better fellow you are. 
Don’t work six months on a manuscript, and 
then tell the editor that you dashed it off at 
one sitting. He does not want such a story as 
that. If it did not cost you any trouble to write 
it, it will cost him less trouble to readit. He’ll 
put it in the waste-paper basket. Don’t think 
you have chosen an occupation that is going to 
make you rich right along. For ten years of 
my life I never made more than enough to pay 
for my board and my clothes; now the case is 
different. Don’t become a literary “hack.” 
How those fellows make so much money by 
writing beats me. I have one publisher, and 
he will not permit me to write for any one else. 
He pays mea fair price for my books, and I 
hope is making money out of them. Anyhow, 
he takes my copyrights as they come back to 
me, and that amounts to considerable. I don’t 
write over two books a year —sometimes not 
that; but when they are done they suit me. I 
said that writing is as easy as falling off a log 
to me, and so it is; but when I come to correct 
and revise for the eye of the public, there’s 
where the funcomes in. I make ten or fifteen 
pages out of a day’s work, but when I come to 
review it, I cannot turn out more than five or 
six. So you see that no matter how deep a 
fellow gets into this business, he’s got to work; 
and the more he works, the more success he’ll 
meet with. 


Harry Castlemon. 


Westrig_p, N. Y. 





ANOTHER FIRST BOOK. 


I was much interested in M. K. Buck’s 
article in THE WriTER for November, but I 
missed the point of the story — what were the 
profits ? 

I wrote a book once, and hawked it around 
-among all the publishers in England and 





America. When I say I hawked it, I mean I 
chickened it; for they were the hawks. The 
only shadow of a good offer I got was: “ No 
royalty for the first 2,000 copies, and five 
per cent. on the sales above that number.” I 
thought I had a good thing, so I got estimates 
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from printers, the lowest of which was $2.55 a 
page for 2,000 copies in sheets. The binder 
said sixteen and one-half cents in gold; twelve 
cents, plain. For $526 I printed 2,000 books, 
and bound 500, the manuscript making about 
170 pages. I finally bound all the books, and 
found enough extra sheets to make press 
copies, of which I used only ten. The total 
cost to me was $778, or thirty-nine cents a 
copy. The best I could do with any publish- 
ing house was forty cents a copy in lots of 500. 
I sold 1,875 copies in this way, realizing $750. 


The other 125 copies I sold at better prices, 
some at retail, netting me $103 more, the price 
of the book being $1 a copy. My total profit, 
therefore, on the 2,000 copies of a book which 
it took me twelve weeks of constant labor to 
write, three more to proof-read, and three more 
to sell, and which represents the result of 
eleven years’ thought and experience, was $75! 
I am now a mechanical draftsman, getting up 
at 6 o'clock, getting home at 7, and getting 
twice $75 every month. Edward Warner. 
New York, N. Y. 





EDITORIAL TALKS WITH CONTRIBUTORS.* 


VI.—By THE EDITOR OF 


WoRrK. 


THE CHRISTIAN 

You ask me for an article consisting of sug- 
gestions as to what sort of manuscripts we like 
to have sent us for the Christian Work, and 
especially also for suggestions as to the sort we 
don’t want. In the first place, I shall have to 
disregard your injunction as to saying nothing 
about “elementary warnings,” such as writing 
only upon one side of the paper, etc. In my 
mail this morning, and in fact almost every day, 
I receive articles which go into the Golden 
Basket, or, if stamps are enclosed, are returned 
to their senders, without even an attempt at 
perusal upon the part of any one connected 
with this office. Here is a sermon just re- 
ceived from a clergyman who ought to know 





* This series of ‘‘ Editorial Talks with Contributors,” written 
by the editors of the leading American periodicals, and telling 
what they want and do not want in the way of manuscripts, was 
begun in Tue Writer for September, and will be continued 
monthly. The article in the September Writer was by Wil- 
liam Hayes Ward, superintending editor of the /udefendent. 
The article for October was by Robert E. Bonner, editor of 
the New York Ledger. The article for November was by 
Robert D. Townsend, managing editor of the Outlook. The 
articles for December were by B. Arkell, editor of Les/ie’s 
Weekly, and Rounseville Wildman, editor of the Overland 
Monthly... Next month’s article will be by Robert M. Offord, 
managing editor of the New York Observer. 


better,— scrawled in almost illegible handwrit- 
ing and upon both sides of the paper, — and, to 
make the matter worse, the whole is done up in 
a roll, tied tightly, and sent under a one-cent 
stamp. Such things often go among the ex- 
changes, and so get into the large drawer at the 
post-office, and eventually find their way into 
the hands of some sub-editor or correspondent, 
who forgets to look after them any further. 
You think that everybody, that is, every well- 
known writer, observes all of these “ elemen- 
tary’ suggestions, and that, therefore, there is 
no need of speaking of them. Well, you are 
mistaken! Why,even the venerable Dr. Cuy- 
ler, who writes for us almost every week, and 
whose articles we are always glad to get, a/ways 
writes upon both sides of the sheet. But then 
he uses good thick paper, and swing's a sort of 
a John Hancock style that invariably delights 
the compositor. We can, therefore, excuse this 
peculiarity in so noted a writer, and one whose 
articles are always good, and otherwise so well 
served. 

Now as to the length of articles we want for 
the Christian Work. The general injunction 
to all our writers is, “Boil down.” We want 
short articles, and we won’t print very long , 
ones, unless upon some very extraordinary oc- 
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“Casion or some subject which is attracting uni- 
‘versal attention. We are not a magazine, and 
<jon’t propose to tread on the toes of the maga- 
zines in this respect. You will notice that our 
best journals are doing the same, and giving 
short articles to the general public. They are 
far more likely to be read. Better write two, or 
even three or four, short articles upon the same 
subject, treating it under as many different re- 
lations or aspects, than to embody the whole in 
one article, for a weekly paper. Even those of 
-our best journals which are published monthly, 
such as the Ladies’ Home Fournal of Phila- 
delphia, for instance, cut their long articles into 
two, three, or half-a-dozen parts. Dr.. Park- 
hurst contributes each month for the Ladies’ 
Home Fourna/la solid page, but the intelligent 
editor cuts it all up into at least half-a dozen 
different articles. A reader who has time to 
read only a portion will select that which pleases 
him or interests him the most, and in this way 
the article will be read by many who would 
otherwise never think of beginning it. 

As to what style of treatment is desired from 
those who are writing for the Christian Work, 
I have aaticipated it somewhat in the preced- 
ing remarks. A prolix style is simply unen- 
durable. Half the articles we receive are spun 
out to such an intolerable length that long be- 
fore the patient examiner finds the end, he has 
found out that he does not care for the article, 
and it goes into the waste basket or is returned 
to the writer, with thanks, and the information 
that, owing to the crowded state of our columns, 
we are unable to find room for his article — in- 
teresting as it may be. In commencing an 
article, we like to have the writer plunge right 
into his subject,—zn medias res, so to speak, — 
just as an expert swimmer takes to the water. 
Many a good article, otherwise interesting, is 
spoiled for a paper like ours bya long and 
rambling introduction. And these remarks as 
to the beginning of the article apply equally as 
to the conclusion. When a writer has finished 
his subject, or has run short of ideas, we want 
him to stop. If he does not know enough to do 
so, and has otherwise written an interesting 
article in some respects, we frequently treat it 
as the Englishmen do their horses, having no 
ruse for the extra “ne plus ultra.” 


It is not always easy to obtain articles that 
are just right in each of these respects, and at 
least three-fourths, if not five-sixths, of the 
articles received by us are rejected on account 
of one or the other of the infelicities I have 
mentioned. I might go on and mention more> 
but I should perhaps then put myself under the 
same category as those I have criticised. It is 
only saying what everybody would remark, to 
announce that we musi have articles for our 
readers rather than for our compositors. It is 
not the number of words that count, but the 
number of ideas expressed by those words. 


Foseph Newton Hallock. 
New York, N. Y. 





VII.— By THE EpIToR OF THE NEW ENG- 
LAND MAGAZINE. 


The Mew England Magazine is what its 
name implies—a magazine devoted primarily 
to New England life and history. The histori- 
cal element 1s made important; and, although 
attention is constantly paid to local history, 
chiefly in the way of articles on the more inter- 
esting old New England towns, those histori- 
cal subjects are given treatment by preference 
where local and national interests run together. 
So of literary subjects: Emerson, Lowell, Long- 
fellow, Bryant, Whittier, Holmes, Hawthorne, 
Prescott, Parkman were New England men, 
but New England men of importance to every- 
body. Ina word, it is the aim of the magazine 
to treat of New England’s contributions to our 
history and life in the broadest and most vital 
way — with a look backward to Old England, 
with a look outward to the New England pres- 
ence and influence in the West, and all through 
the country to-day. But the magazine is not 
simply historical. Along with d'stinctly New 
England matter, we use stories, poetry, and 
articles on matters of practical present interest, 
especially subjects relating to education and 
social reform. Here the needs of the magazine 
are not unlike those of the other magazines, — 
and our standard as to length of articles, etc., 
is essentially the same,—only the space for 
general contributions is limited by the demands 
of articles belonging to the special province of 
the magazine. Edwin D. Mead. 


Boston, Mass. 
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No. I. 





The fact that Julian Hawthorne found it ad- 
visable to change the title of the story with 
which he won the Mew York Herald $10,000 
prize, from “ Between Two Fires” to “A Fool 
~of Nature,” because the title “‘ Between Two 
Fires” had been previously used, calls atten- 
tion to the general subject of copyright in titles. 
It has been asserted that there was no legal 
necessity for changing the title of Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s story, even though the title “ Between 
Two Fires” had been previously copyrighted, 
since the copyright law, it is claimed, does not 
protect the title of a book apart from its sub- 
stance, and we have been told that the change 
was made simply as a matter of expediency. 
This is in accordance with the dictum of the 
Librarian of Congress, who informs all inquirers 
that a copyrighted title cannot be protected by 
itself, and who said as much explicitly in an 





article published in Lippincott’s Magazine some 
time ago. 
a ~ 

While it is manifestly right that a title with 
no work attached to it should not be protected 
by copyright, it is as manifestly wrong that a 
copyrighted title which has been used in con- 
nection with a published work should not be 
the exclusive property of the author or pub- 
lisher as long as the copyright of the work en- 
dures. In spite of what the Librarian of Con- 
gress says, we do not believe that the law will 
uphold the second use of the title of a copy- 
righted book while the original copyright is 
still in force. It may be true that a title apart 
from a work cannot be copyrighted so as to 
forbid its use by others than the holder of the 
copyright, but it is not reasonable to say that 
the title of a copyrighted book can be used at will 
byanyone. If the Librarian of Congress thinks 
it can, let him publish a book called “ Mar- 
cella,” or “ Trilby,” or “ John Ward, Preacher,” 
and see how long it will be before he will 
have a lawsuit on his hands. 


* 
oe 


If he is right, however, and if the courts 
have held that copyright in a title may be in- 
fringed with impunity, then we have another of 
the absurdities of the copyright law, which 
should be modified as soon as possible. Every 
author knows that a good title has actual value, 
and every publisher can tell about books that 
have sold well in the first place because their 
titles were alluring. It is not fair, of course, 
that an author with a facility for producing good 
titles should be allowed to copyright them 
without work attached, and so prevent others 
capable of doing the required work from using 
them, but when title and work are copyrighted 
together, the author or publisher should have 
an exclusive right in both, — and THE WRITER 
believes that he actually has, under the present 
law. 

«*« 

The complete set of bound volumes of THE 
WRITER now includes eight volumes, and will 
be sent prepaid to any address for sixteen 
dollars. The three bound volumes of THE 
AuTHoR will be added for five dollars more. 
These bound volumes of the two companion 
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magazines contain information about authors 
and their methods that can be obtained nowhere 
else, and together they form an_ invaluable 
cyclopedia of literary work. The number of 
complete sets availab'e is limited, and those 
who would like them will do well to buy them 
now while they may yet be obtained. A com- 
plete set of THE WRITER and THE AUTHOR 
should be in every writer’s library. 


+ 
* * 


The bound volume of THE WRITER for 1895, 
inciuding compiete index and title-page, will be 
ready for delivery January 20. It is hand- 
somely bound, in style uniform with that of the 
preceding volumes, and it is well worth its price, 
which is $1.50, postpaid. W. H. H. 


> 


QUERIES. 








{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief, and 


of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. } 





What steps should a young man take to 
become a correspondent on a daily paper? Is 
any previous experience necessary, and have 
you any idea what the position pays — say, the 
position of Pittsburg or Louisville correspond- 
ent on a New York daily? Of what does the 
work mainly consist? Cc. Ss. B. 

{ To secure a position as correspondent of a 
daily paper, application must be made to the 
managing editor of the paper. If the position 
desired is one of importance,—as, for example, 
that of Pittsburg correspondent of a New York 
daily, — experience is requisite, and it is also 
necessary that the applicant shall have a posi- 
tion on some local daily, or at least access to 
its copy or proofs. The Pittsburg correspond- 
ent of a New York paper is expected to cover 
not only such local news as he might obtain 
himself, but also the news of the district of 
which Pittsburg is the centre, and that news 
he can get only by utilizing the service of some 
Pittsburg paper. His work is paid for at so 
much a column, the usual New York rate being 
from $5 to $8 a column for despatches that are 
printed. Despatches sent but not printed are 
not usually paid for. A correspondent of a 
New York daily in a large city may make from 
$10 to $200 a month, according to the amount 


of news‘he can get into his paper. His work 
will be to bulletin to his paper every item of 
news that he thinks is worth telegraphing to 
it, and then to fill orders from the night editor 
promptly when they are received. He will 
have to be on duty daily, or nightly, until his 
paper goes to press, and if he gets left on 
any important piece of news, he is likely to 
hear from his managing editor in a very strik- 
ing way. Occasionally he will get special as- 
signments from his paper, which he will have 
tocover. Most of his matter will be sent by 
telegraph, his paper paying all the telegraph 
tolls, but now and then he will send a story — 
everything in a newspaper is a “story,” from a 
two-line item to a two-page special article — by 
mail. At the end of each month he will send 
tohis managing editor either a memorandum 
or pasted slips — called “a string” — of all his 
matter that has been printed, and he will get 
his check about the 15th or the 20th of the 
month. — w. H. H. } 





SKETCHES OF WRITERS. 





VII.— PROFESSOR EDWIN A. GROSVENOR. 

“ Constantinople,” by Professor Grosvenor, 
of Amherst, just published in Boston and in 
London, is attracting such general attention in 
this country and abroad, that some details con- 
cerning its author will be of interest. 

Although the book is written in so impartial 
and cosmopolitan a tone that attimes it is diffi- 
cult to tell where his sympathieslie, Mr. Grosve- 
nor is distinctively a New Englander. He 
was born at Newburyport, Mass., in 1845. His 
earliest ancestor on this side of the water was 
John Grosvenor, who was tomahawked by the 
Indians in Roxbury in 1691. On the antique 
gravestone, still erect in the Eustis-street ceme- 
tery, is carved the Grosvenor coat-of-arms — 
the only coat of arms seen in the cemetery — 
with the tomahawk above. Mr. Grosvenor is 
of the tenth generation from this progenitor, 
and each of his ancestors between was either 
a clergyman ora physician. He was prepared 
for college mainly by his mother, who was an 
unusually gifted lady and a popular writer. 
Through a morbid shrinking from publicity, she 
always published anonymously, but her “ Cap- 
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tain Russell’s Watchword” and her “ Old Red 
House” are remembered by many. 

Edwin A. Grosvenor graduated from Am- 
herst in 1867, being class poet and salutatorian. 
He studied at Andover Theological Seminary 
and in Paris. While at Andover he met at 
Abbot Academy Miss Lilian Waters, who after- 
ward became his wife, and to whom his ‘ Con- 


stantinople ” isdedicated. For seventeen years 














PROFESSOR EDWIN A. GROSVENOR. 


he was professor of history at Robert College 
Constantinople. 

No locality could be more congenial and in- 
spiring to a lover of the past than that city on 
the Bosphorus, which was for so long a time 
his home. Aside from its own historical fas- 
cinations, Constantinople is a sort of geographi- 
cal centre between thee continents. The old 
world mythology and history seemed grouped 
around it in many concentric circles. It is not 
strange that on the approach of each vacation 
or leave of absence Mr. Grosvenor hurried 
away to prosecute some special study in the 
line of his tastes. His recreation was work 
along those lines. His first fortnight recess 





was spent on the plain of Troy. One vacation 
was passed in visiting all the localities, from 
Domremy to Rouen, with which Joan of Arc 
was connected. Another was given up to 
Napoleon’s Italian campaign of 1796; another 
to the battlefields in the vicinity of Vienna; 
another to the points of contact in Bulgarian 
and Servian history; another to Napoleon's 
campaign of 1813; another to Wittemberg and 
the life of Luther, and so on other occasions to 
regions most historic in Europe. Also, he 
traced a large part of the route of the Ten 
Thousand and.of Alexander, and he went over 
the ground covered by all the apostolic journeys 
of St. Paul. 

Still, the main subject of his thought and 
research, aside from his college work, was 
Constantinople. That almost unrivalled city 
had never been comprehensively treated in any 
European language. Monographs, partial de- 
scriptions, travelers’ dissertations, poems, con- 
cerningitabounded. There was the whole body 
of the Corpus Byzantinorum Scriptorum and 
of references in many historians, but not a 
single word which dealt with Constantinople, its 
past, its present, as a whole. Nor could any 
one wisely undertake such a task, unless he 
were a long-time resident, conversant with its 
multiform languages, creeds, and customs, 
free from bigotry and prejudice himself, and 
possessing helpers and assistants everywhere. 
Enjoying every possible advantage, Mr. Grosve- 
nor began his great undertaking. In his preface 
he speaks gratefully of the manner in which 
his multitudinous frier ds and wellwishers “ con- 
tributed each his stone, or his many stones, to 
the general mosaic of information.” Not a 
religion or idea in a city teeming with antagonis- 
tic religions and ideas was unrepresented among 
those people who aided him. He had, more- 
over, been thrown into acquaintance or inti- 
mate relations with many among the leading 
diplomats and savants, not only of the Otto- 
man Empire and Greece, but of the rest of 
Europe. But the two who helped and en- 
couraged and inspired him the most were Dr- 
Paspatis and General Lew Wallace. So he 
toiled away with an enthusiasm which made 
his task “a labor of delight.” 

In 1890 he resigned his position in Robert- 
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College, and devoted the following college year 
to travel in northern Syria, Asia Minor, the 
Greek islands, and the Balkan peninsula. His 
friend, Hon. Eugene Schuyler, and he had 
planned a work on the Greek islands, but its 
prosecution was prevented by Mr. Schuyler’s 
untimely death. 

Soon after his return to America he was in- 
vited to lecture on history at Amherst College. 
In 1892 he was made professor of the French 
language and literature at Amherst, and from 
1892 to 1894 was head of the department of his- 
tory at Smith College. At commencement, 
1895, he was appointed professor of European 
history at Amherst. 

Meanwhile, Professor Grosvenor has trans- 
lated and revised Duruy’s “ Histoire des Temps 
Modernes,” which is now extensively used as a 
college text-book, and has contributed several 
hundred articles on Oriental and European 
subjects to Johnson’s Cyclopedia. Among the 
more notable of these articles may be named 
those on “Constantinople,” ‘“ Mohammedan- 
ism,” “Ravenna,” ‘“ Roumania,” “ Servia,” 
“Sicily,” “ Syria,” and “ Turkey.” 

The absorbing duties of the classroom leave 
scant time to a professor in an American col- 
lege. Mr. Grosvenor was able to accomplish 
so much only by unflagging industry, and 
by the realization that minutes are the most 
precious things in the world. All the time he 
was working on the material he had gathered 
for his book. The accumulation of material, 
its adjustment, and the literary composition had 
covered fifteen years, when last spring his pub- 
lishers sent the manuscript to the press. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 





Tue LauRgATES OF ENGLAND. From Ben Jonson to Alfred 
Tennyson. By Kenyon West. Illustrated. 459 pp. Cloth, 
$1.50. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 1895. 


Kenyon West’s book is both a timely one 
and one of more than ordinary value. Its plan 
includes brief sketches and critical estimates 
of each of England’s laureates from Ben Jon- 
son to Alfred Tennyson, with selections from 
their work and an introduction dealing with the 
origin and significance of the laureateship. 
This introductory chapter is reprinted from the 
Century Magazine. The illustrations include 
portraits of the laureates, and numerous illus- 
trative pictures by Frederick C. Gordon, some 


of which are excellent. The author has been 
aided in making the selections quoted by Miss- 
Josie Russell, who has not attempted to give 
the strictly official poems of the poets laureate, 
but has aimed to furnish examples of their 
lyrical genius. The selections from Words- 
worth are particularly interesting, having been 
chosen so as to furnish a comment on the poet’s 
life and his relations to his art, to his sister, to 
his wife, to nature, and to his friends. Inci- 
dentally, the book corrects a great many mis- 
conceptions about the laureateship and the 
laureates, the existence of which is shown by 
constant misstatements in the daily press. The 
complete list of laureates—not including Al- 
fred Austin, whose appointment had not been 
officially announced when the book appeared 
—is as follows: Ben Jonson, Sir William 
Davenant, John Dryden, Thomas Shadwell, 
Nahum Tate, Nicholas Rowe, Lawrence Eus- 
den, Colley Cibber, William Whitehead, 
Thomas Warton, Henry James Pye, Robert 
Southey, William Wordsworth, and Alfred 
Tennyson. 


EQuat SurFrraGgs CALENDAR FOR 1896. 


By mail, in wooden 
box, 40 cents. 


New York: E. Scott Company. 1896 

The pad of the “Equal Suffrage Calendar” 
contains suitable quotations for each day of the 
year and on the reverse side of the card 
mount is a yearly calendar, with facts and 
figures relating to equal suffrage. 


HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS, 


Deadening Typewriter Noise.—I have 
found that by putting small squares of thick rub- 
ber under the supports of my typewriter table I 
can deaden the noise it makes so that the people 
in the room below where I am writing do not 
know when I am running it. Before I tried 
this, I had a good many complaints from them 
that my use of the typewriter troubled them. 
Others may get some benefit from my experi- 
ence. R. S. 

PHILADELPHIA, Penn. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[The publisher of Tut Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write.] 














A Srtupent’s Reco.ttections oF Huxtey. 
Angelo Heilprin. 
(53 c. ) for January. 


Professor 
Afppileton’s Popular Science Monthly 
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For TuHackgsray Lovers. Charles Dudley Warner. 
Editor’s Study. Harfer’s (38 c.) for January. 

Was Georce Exiot a Hypocrite? Illustrated. Julien 
Gordon. Cosmopolitan (13 c. ) for January. 

Lire in Anpover Berore THE War. Illustrated. Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps. McClure’s Magazine (13 c.) for January. 

EuvGene Frectp anv His Cuitp Frienps. _Iilustrated. 
Cleveland Moffett. AcClure’s Magazine ( 13 c. ) for January. 

Freperick Locker. With portrait. Augustine Birrell. 
Seribner’s (28 c.) for January. 

Tue New Bvui_pinc or THe Boston Pustic Lisrary. 


Illustrated. T. R. Sullivan. Scribner's (28 c.) for January. 
Loncrettow. Richard Henry Stoddard. Lippincott’s 
(28 c.) for January. 
Tue New Spirit in History. W. S. Lilly. Reprinted 


from Nineteenth Century in Eclectic ( 48 c.) for December. 

Book CoLLecTING AS A Fine Art. Julian Moore. Re- 
printed from Fortnightly Review in Eclectic (48 c. ) for De- 
cember. 

Verpt: THen Anvd Now. Frederick J. Crowest. Re- 
printed from Blackwood's Magazine in Eclectic (48 c.) for 
December. 

Hersert Spencer. With portrait. By an eminent Eng- 
lish scientist. Review of Reviews (28 c.) for December. 

Newspaper Eruics. Tue Ipeat Paper. Epiroriar 
Ernics. Newspfaperdom (8c. ) for November 28. 

Newspaper MakinG. CANADIAN CopyrRiGHT. PApErRs 
AND THE Law. Newsfaperdom (8 c.) for December s. 

Penstontinc Writers. A Test ror CLus MeEmBERSHIP. 
FRATERNAL Courtesy. Newspfaperdom (8c. ) for Decem- 
ber 12. 

Avexanpre Dumas, Fits. With portrait. E. Irenzus 
Stevenson. Harfer’s Weekly (13 c.) for December 7. 

James Lane ALLEN. With portrait. Harfer’s Weekly 
(13 c. ) for December 21. 

Gerorce AuGustus SALA. 
(13 c. ) for December 21. 

Evcene Fieto. Francis Wilson. Harfer’s Weekly (13 c.) 
for December 28. 

Tue ConGcressionaL LiprarY AT WASHINGTON. _ IIlus- 
trated. Royal Cortissoz and Mary J. Safford. Harfer’s 
Weekly (13 c. ) for December 28. 


oe —---—— 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


E.S. Martin. Harfer's Weekly 





“ Sangamon,” the winner of the $1,000 prize 
offered by the Mew York Herald for the best 
epic offered in competition, is Rev. Lyman 
Whitney Allen, of Newark, N. J. 

Jury, a new weekly humorous paper, has 
been started in Boston, the first number being 
that for January 2. 


Miss Blue Stocking is another new Boston 
semi-monthly magazine of the Chap-Book 
family. 

Springfield, Mass., is to be the headquarters 
of a new monthly illustrated magazine, con- 
ducted by Will H. Bradley, the artist, and 
called Will H. Bradley, His Book. 


Uriel is the title of a new Boston monthly 
magazine devoted “to Cabbalistic science.” 


The otfices of the Mew York Observer are 
now at 156 Fifth avenue, New York. 


The character of Romance ( New York) has 
been changed. Hereafter it will be chiefly a 
picture magazine, and the price will be five 
cents a copy. 


The price of the Bookman after January 25 
will be advanced to twenty cents a number, 
or $2 a year. 

The first number of the Zexas Sifter, suc- 
cessor to Zexas Siftings, late of New York, 
was issued at Dallas, Texas, December 23. 
Alex. E. Sweet, of Texas Siftings, is the editor. 

The Young People’s Magazine ( Boston ) has 
been sold to the Sunbeams Publishing Com- 
pany (New York), pubiishers of Sundbeams’ 
Young People and Sunbeams’ Little Folks, and 
its publication has been discontinued. 


Godey’s Magazine (New York ) offers a prize 
of $50 for the best bicycle story of from 3,000 
to 4,000 words (preferably typewritten) re- 
ceived before February 1. 


The current number of Sun and Shade ( New 
York) is a calendar number, and includes, be- 
sides two color-plates, six photogravures, the 
subjects of which are groups of famous chil- 
dren, arranged in a decorative framing of 
flowers. In the lower section of each plate a 
calendar for two months of 1896 is empaneled. 


Current Literature for December has por- 
traits of Anna Fuller, Zenaide A. Ragozin, S. 
Baring Gould, Augustus Jessop, R. D. Black- 
more, J. P. Mahaffy, and Leslie Stephen. 


The Review of Reviews for December has 
portraits of Rev. Dr. S. F. Smith (with a fac- 
simile of ‘“ America” in his handwriting ), Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Eugene Field, John 
Sherman (at different ages ), Herbert Spencer 
(with a character sketch by an eminent English 
scientist ), E. L. Godkin, and Walter Bagehot. 


Complete information about the Monroe doc- 
trine is given in No. 56 of the Old South Leaf- 
lets, published by the directors of the Old 
South work, Boston, which contains President 
Monroe’s message in full, with notes. The 
leaflet may be obtained at five cents a copy. 





